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It  takes  some  justification  to  start  anything  new, 
now.  We  have  the  example  of  England  before  us 
in  many  things,  even  newsprint  priorities.  A year 
from  now  it  may  be  undesirable  or  impossible  even 
to  think  of  manufacturing  anything  as  apparently 
useless  as  a sober  review  concerned  with  one 
rather  specific  branch  of  theatre,  and  that  lyric 
and  unrealistic. 

Naturally,  it  is  exhilarating,  too.  What  we  do 
must  be  more  than  useful,  better  than  good.  At  the 
present  moment,  there  is  no  place  in  America  where 
articles  as  exhaustive  as  those  to  be  published  here 
are  available.  At  a modest  guess,  there  must  be  a 
thousand  people  all  over  the  country,  willing  to  pay 
a quarter  a month  to  read  them.  These  articles  will 
be  concerned  with  the  visual  arts,  music,  human 
gesture  and  behavior,  traditions  of  morals  and 
habits.  Certainly  they  can  be  as  interesting  as  far 
fatter  and  more  frequent  journals  devoted  to  clothes 
and  cosmetics. 

Like  other  arts,  dancing  has  survived  every  dis- 
aster the  Western  world  has  known.  It  seems  to 
exist  instinctively  in  response  to  some  blind  neces- 
sity, which  in  an  almost  preposterous  sense,  ignores 
all  the  frightening  facts  of  human  survival.  Wc 
even  recall  the  names  of  ballets  along  with  famous 
battles. 


The  prospectus  for  DANCE  INDEX  went  out 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  But  the  returns  to  it  came  in 
afterwards.  We  were  surprised  at  the  warmth  of  its 
reception  and  how  pleased  so  many  people  were  at 
its  promise  and  plans.  There  were  a number  of 
men  in  service  who  expressed  a lively  interest,  and 
this,  if  nothing  else,  convinced  us  to  persevere.  We 
shall  issue  at  least  the  twelve  numbers.  A year  is  a 
long  time.  No  history  of  dancing  in  the  United 
States  exists,  and  by  next  December,  due  to  material 
which  DANCE  INDEX  will  have  called  into  being, 
it  will  be  possible  to  embark  on  such  a history. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  can 
illuminate  a central  subject  connected  with  this 
project.  We  are  not  soliciting  material.  Our  twelve 
issues  are  already  commissioned,  but  room  can  be 
made,  and  sometimes  articles  are  shorter  than  their 
authors  imagine. 

BAIRD  HASTINGS 
PAUL  MAGRIEL 
LINCOLN  KIRSTEIN 

637  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


[The  cover  montage,  “Hommage  a Isadora,”  is  the  work  of  Joseph  Cornell] 
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It  is  a curious  thing  that  in  all  the  reams  that 
have  been  written  about  Isadora  Duncan  there  is  so 
little  with  any  specific  bearing  upon  her  art.  There 
are  tributes  aplenty,  eulogies  and  poems,  word- 
pictures  of  the  personal  states  she  inspired  in  her 
spectators,  and  romantics  of  all  kinds  frequently 
bordering  on  the  fulsome,  but  virtually  nothing  is 
to  be  found  that  examines  objectively  what  she  did 
and  sets  it  forth  in  orderly  terms  with  reference  to 
its  permanent  values  and  formulable  principles.  To 
all  intents  she  might  have  been  a transient  phe- 
nomenon floating  across  time  in  her  scarves  to  no 
more  purpose  than  a meteor.  Yet  actually  she  is 
greater  now  than  she  was  while  her  comparatively 
short  and  stormy  career  was  going  on,  and  will 
become  greater  still  as  the  inertia  of  mass  thinking 
continues  to  dissolve  with  the  passing  of  time  and 
the  import  of  her  accomplishment  becomes  clearer. 

She  herself  saw  but  was,  of  course,  never  recon- 
ciled to  the  unavoidability  of  this  time  lapse.  Of 
her  countrymen  she  asked  rhetorically  from  over- 
seas when  they  would  quit  neglecting  her,  see  the 
purpose  of  her  work  and  make  it  possible  for  her 
to  carry  on;  and  she  answered  her  own  question 
with  the  prophecy  that  fifty  years  after  her  death 


they  would  build  a monument  to  her.  Less  than 
fifteen  of  these  years  have  yet  gone  by  but  the 
prophecy  is  already  beginning  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
monument  that  is  building,  however,  is  not  the 
conventional  tribute  in  stone  which  she  foresaw, 
but  a body  of  living  dance  freely  acknowledging  her 
as  its  source.  It  is  still  struggling  as  she  struggled 
against  indifference,  to  some  extent,  but  what  is 
more  of  a handicap,  it  is  still  working  largely 
through  intuition  as  she  was  forced  to  work,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  her  very  efforts  have  made  this  no 
longer  a necessity. 

Isadora  has  left  scattered  through  her  brief  writ- 
ings a fully  rounded  theory  of  the  dance  which  is 
generally  not  suspected,  and  it  is  time  to  add  to  the 
already  crowded  bookshelf  devoted  to  her  one 
volume  which  undertakes  to  look  beyond  person- 
ality and  to  order  and  elucidate  this  material.  Such 
a task  adequately  performed  would  result  in  prob- 
ably the  greatest  textbook  of  the  dance  ever  written. 
It  is  not  to  be  accomplished,  however,  by  him  who 
writes  as  he  runs.  It  demands  insight  into  an  alto- 
gether intuitive  mind  pitting  itself  against  respected 
inertias  and  entrenched  bigotries;  it  further  demands 
courage  to  read  between  the  lines  in  order  to  see 
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the  things  that  Isadora  herself  did  not  know  she 
saw,  and  to  penetrate  the  surface  limitations  of  a 
period  as  well  as  of  an  individual  who,  though  she 
belongs  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  had  her 
prejudices  and  predilections,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious. It  is  a job  for  an  intensely  practical  mind, 
able  not  only  to  extract  the  universal  theory  from  a 
highly  personal  art,  but,  once  that  is  done,  to  re- 
particularize it  in  terms  of  contemporary  practice. 

This  would  entail  discoveries  and  adaptations  that 
would  surprise  and  shock  Isadora  herself,  if  she 
could  learn  of  them,  for  great  concepts  frequently 
grow  beyond  the  grasp  of  those  who  have  earliest 
enunciated  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  way  we 
talk  today  of  democracy  not  only  as  a political  and 
social  philosophy,  but  also  as  an  economic  one,  and 
compare  it  with  the  ideas  of  so  notable  a pioneering 
democrat  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  not  even 
in  favor  of  universal  male  suffrage.  Yet  it  is  the 
same  concept,  acted  upon  by  the  changing  demands 
of  the  times  and  by  its  own  growth  from  within. 
Our  textbook  compiler  must  be  able  to  establish  as 
definite  a nucleus  of  Isadora’s  fundamental  concept 
and  keep  it  clear  through  its  various  changes  of 
aspect  in  her  own  and  others’  application  of  it. 
Especially  must  he  be  wary  of  the  roseate  mist  that 
surrounded  it  in  the  days  of  its  birth.  Isadora  “freed” 
the  dance.  From  what?  For  what?  From  corsets  and 
shoes,  Minkus  and  Delibes,  pointes  and  port  de  bras? 
For  Chopin  waltzes,  Wagner  operas  and  Tchaikovsky 
symphonies  in  bare  feet  and  Greek  tunics?  If  she 
was  only  a creator  of  styles  in  movement,  music  and 
dress,  she  was  of  minor  importance  and  only  in- 
differently successful,  for  all  these  innovations  are 
already  obsolete.  In  that  case,  let  us  proceed  with 
the  erection  of  the  dolorous  marble  monument  of 
prophecy,  a sentimental  monstrosity  dictated  by 
idolatry  and  memorialism  and  destined  to  make 
coming  generations  look  on  the  legend  of  Isadora 
with  something  not  far  removed  from  contempt. 

Instinctively  one  knows  in  the  face  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  dance  itself  of  recent  years  that 
such  a theory  is  false,  but  rationally  there  is  no 
specific  body  of  facts  to  build  upon.  Only  our 
temerarious  scribe  can  supply  the  means  for  doing 
justice  to  an  artist  of  epochal  importance  and  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  for  protecting  her  magnificent 
heritage.  No  mere  scholiast  will  serve,  adding  a 
timorous  footnote  here  and  an  apologetic  paraphrase 
there.  It  must  be  someone  who  will  vigorously  dispel 


the  clouds,  reduce  what  he  finds  beneath  them  to 
the  simplest  fundamental  terms,  and  boldly  fill  what 
gaps  he  uncovers. 

u 

Let  us  see,  in  broad  outline,  what  his  textbook 
must  include. 

In  the  first  place,  Isadora  was  not  concerned  with 
establishing  a new  school  of  dancing,  called  the 
Duncan  Dance,  or  what  you  will.  She  was  militantly 
opposed  to  schools,  systems  and  professionalism  in 
general.  What  she  was  primarily  concerned  with  can 
only  be  called  basic  dance  — not  a trade  or  a pro- 
fession or  even  an  art  to  begin  with,  but  a biological 
function.  She  was  not  seeking  to  invent  or  devise 
anything,  but  only  to  discover  the  roots  of  that  im- 
pulse toward  movement  as  a response  to  every 
experience,  which  she  felt  in  herself  and  which  she 
was  convinced  was  a universal  endowment.  Without 
benefit  of  formal  psychology,  she  knew  as  no  other 
dancer  of  record  had  known  that  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  body  is  the  first  reaction  of  all  men  to 
sensory  or  emotional  stimuli.  Though  civilization 
tends  to  dull  and  to  inhibit  this  tendency,  it  is  still 
the  fundamental  reaction  of  men  to  the  universe 
about  them.  A revival  of  the  conscious  use  of  this 
faculty  would  mean  deepening  and  broadening  the 
whole  range  of  life.  If  the  individual  becomes  aware 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  through  its  direct 
effect  upon  his  nerves  and  muscles,  nature’s  funda- 
mental perceptive  mechanism,  he  has  won  his  free- 
dom from  the  arbitrary  thou-shalts  and  shalt-nots 
which  established  social  cults  and  creeds  put  upon 
him  the  moment  he  is  old  enough  to  be  dominated. 
Only  when  he  has  developed  the  power  to  touch 
life  at  first  hand  does  he  begin  to  be  aware  of  his 
inherent  selfhood,  and  until  he  has  become  thus 
aware  he  cannot  develop  his  true  bent  or  resist  the 
forces  that  would  conventionalize  him  into  a mass 
product. 

This  was  and  is  a colossal  concept,  not  only 
affecting  the  dance  but  virtually  adding  another 
dimension  to  life.  It  plays  havoc  with  categories, 
upsets  tradition,  destroys  rote  and  official  revelation. 
Yet  its  theory  has  been  eloquently  enunciated  both 
in  words  and  in  its  own  stuff  of  responsive  move- 
ment by  Isadora,  it  has  been  practiced  by  a gener- 
ation of  other  dancers  through  a kind  of  subcon- 
scious transfer  and  advanced  by  them  far  beyond 
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the  rational  grasp  of  its  laws,  and  it  is  now  quite 
possible  for  our  textbook  to  present  it  in  terms  of 
a logical  and  workable  technical  procedure.  All  that 
is  required,  besides  the  qualities  of  insight,  courage 
and  practicality  already  enumerated,  is  a thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  psychology,  aesthetics  and 
education! 

Isadora,  however,  without  any  scientific  equip- 
ment whatever,  has  indicated  all  the  true  directions 
and  many  of  the  exact  roads  to  be  traveled.  She 
has  related  how,  once  she  had  become  convinced 
through  her  own  experience  that  movement  arose 
from  a central  inner  source  which  she  called  the 
soul,  she  sought  to  find  where  in  the  body  this 
source  was  located  and  how  it  was  to  be  stirred  to 
action.  The  word  “soul”  is  likely  to  frighten  us 
today,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  do  so  we  will  miss  the 
whole  point  of  Isadora’s  basic  dance.  For  her  it 
meant  simply  that  correlative  of  the  mind  which 
produced,  instead  of  intellectual  concepts,  quite 
irrational  expressions  of  feeling.  It  was  no  more 


confined  to  a physical  organ  than  the  mind  is  con- 
fined to  the  brain,  but  she  felt  that  it  must  have 
some  correlative  “habitation”  in  the  body.  For 
hours  she  stood  before  the  mirror  in  a concentra- 
tion that  suggests  the  Orient,  seeking  this  bodily 
center,  and  the  conclusion  of  her  quest  was  amaz- 
ingly analytical.  Through  watching,  apparently  quite 
objectively,  her  emotional  and  motor  impulses  and 
relating  them  to  each  other,  she  discovered  to  her 
complete  satisfaction  that  the  solar  plexus  was  the 
bodily  habitation  of  the  soul  and  the  center  in 
which  inner  impulse  was  translated  into  movement. 
If  we  are  to  take  her  literally  at  her  word  and  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  by  these  solitary  experiments  she 
was  able  actually  to  isolate  internal  nervous  ex- 
perience in  this  way,  it  is  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing accomplishments  on  record.  But  even  if  she 
began  with  a considerable  basis  of  theory,  her  dis- 
covery remains  remarkable  for  its  soundness  in  re- 
lating emotion  to  visceral  action  and  visceral  action 
to  outward  movement.  She  had,  however  crudely 
and  in  whatever  inaccurate  and  unscientific  termi- 
nology, discovered  the  soul  to  be  what  less  imagina- 
tive men  have  called  the  autonomic  system. 

On  this  revolutionary  principle  she  based  all  her 
practice  and  her  teaching,  and  our  textbook  must  do 
likewise  until  a greater  researcher  arises  to  super- 
sede it.  But  a principle  without  a technique  to  make 
it  operative  is  merely  an  abstraction,  and  here 
Isadora  arrived  at  less  tangible  results.  Her  efforts, 
however,  are  a guide  as  well  as  a check  upon  more 
specific  methods  that  may  (and  must)  be  devised 
by  others. 

How  to  start  the  motor  in  the  soul,  as  she  once 
phrased  the  impulsion  to  move?  Her  own  chief 
means  was  music  — Wagner,  Beethoven,  all  the 
great  romanticists  of  the  nineteenth  century  — music 
which  stirred  the  emotions;  but  she  knew  that  this 
was  not  the  solution  and  said  so.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  means  she  employed.  She  surrounded  her 
young  pupils  with  paintings  and  sculpture  to  form 
their  standards  of  action  visually,  and  she  turned 
them  to  the  processes  of  nature  for  the  same  end. 
Presumably  besides  listening  to  music  “with  the 
soul”  they  were  to  be  guided  subconsciously  by  the 
ideal  of  living  beauty  which  was  held  before  their 
eyes. 

But  most  important  of  all  her  approaches  to  the 
subject  were  the  experiments  she  made  not  with 
stimulation  by  other  arts  but  directly  with  personal 
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emotion.  She  has  described  her  search  for  certain 
key  movements  which  should  arise  out  of  elemental 
emotional  experiences  such  as  fear  and  love,  and 
from  which  a whole  series  of  developing  movement 
should  flow  as  of  its  own  volition.  These  experi- 
ments were  important  for  several  reasons,  but  to 
the  present  topic  they  are  of  especial  significance. 
She  has  told  us  nothing  at  all  about  her  mode  of 
procedure  in  these  experiments,  but  it  can  easily  be 
supplied  from  the  context,  and  in  it  lies  the  answer 
to  the  problem.  Here  we  find  her  deliberately  in- 
voking specific  emotional  states  without  music  or 
any  other  external  aid,  and  the  only  possible  means 
that  lay  within  herself  was  memory.  In  order  to 
discover  a “first  movement”  of  fear  from  which  a 
sequence  of  related  and  developing  movements 
should  proceed  in  natural  order,  a state  resembling 
fear  itself  must  be  recreated  to  stimulate  the  im- 
pulses of  suitable  movement.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  recalling  previous  experiences  of  fear  and 
allowing  these  memories  freely  to  induce  their  own 
bodily  and  emotional  states. 

Isadora  made  use  of  certain  actual  phrases  of 
movement  discovered  by  these  experiments,  but  she 
did  not  carry  the  method  itself  through  to  its  full 
development,  and  missed  accordingly  the  basic  tech- 
nical process  of  her  art.  A colleague,  however,  did 
carry  it  through  in  another  art  and  for  slightly 
different  ends.  This  was  Constantin  Stanislavsky  of 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  who  demanded  from  his 
actors  the  same  kind  of  emotional  truth,  arising 
from  the  same  kind  of  inner  impulsion,  that  Isadora 
demanded  from  herself  and  all  dancers.  His  use  of 
affective  memory  as  the  root  of  the  actor’s  technique 
was  more  deliberate  than  Isadora’s  and  consciously 
shaped  into  a clearcut,  teachable  method  for  train- 
ing actors. 

To  reconcile  the  differences  between  an  actor’s 
technique  and  a dancer’s  need  is  the  first  major  task 
of  our  textbook.  The  actor,  at  least  as  Stanislavsky 
saw  him,  works  in  terms  of  naturalism,  while  the 
dancer,  in  Isadora’s  sense  of  the  word,  deals  in 
great  abstractions  of  human  experience;  but  it  is 
the  same  truth  that  underlies  both  their  arts,  for 
they  are  in  essence  only  one  art  in  different  guises. 
Already,  however,  considerable  experimentation  has 
been  done  in  adapting  the  principles  of  Stanislavsky 
to  the  problems  of  the  dancer,  and  the  textbook, 
therefore,  need  not  be  delayed  for  any  prolonged 
research  along  uncharted  ways.  It  is  possible  im- 


mediately to  present  an  orderly  method  for  starting 
Isadora’s  motor  of  the  soul,  avoiding  all  the  pitfalls 
that  threatened  her  and  using  ultimately  the  very 
principles  that  she  found  for  herself  without  know- 
ing she  had  done  so.  It  need  remain  no  longer  a 
vague  and  inspirational  process. 

Ill 

But  this  is  the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of 
the  problem.  Even  though  it  is  possible  to  produce 
technically  by  the  conscious  use  of  affective  pro- 
cesses motor  reactions  that  are  honest  and  true,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  dance  movement 
has  been  produced.  Dance  movement  is  not  a mere 
succession  of  motions,  however  inspired,  but  exists 
in  terms  of  sustained  dynamic  tone,  just  as  song  is 
not  a mere  succession  of  sounds  but  exists  in  terms 
of  sustained  vocal  tone. 

It  was  music  that  supplied  the  necessary  trans- 
forming element  for  Isadora.  If  it  served  first  of  all 
to  lower  the  threshold  of  motor  activation  for  her, 
it  also  provided  a continuity  of  impulse.  As  long  as 
its  emotional  qualities  had  power  to  stir  her,  she 
was  provided  with  an  impetus  to  evolve  a continuum 
of  movement,  so  to  speak,  of  genuinely  responsive 
character.  She  had  learned  to  make  herself  so  sensi- 
tive to  this  kind  of  impulsion  that  she  could  sustain 
movement  with  unfaltering  emotional  truth  through 
entire  symphonies.  It  was  only  under  this  form  of 
stimulation,  she  declared,  that  she  was  able  to  re- 
discover “the  natural  cadences  of  human  move- 
ments,” but  obviously  this  did  not  satisfy  her  as  a 
basic  method,  for  instead  of  giving  herself  up  to  it 
indulgently  and  considering  the  matter  closed,  she 
set  about  searching  for  tangible,  controllable  techni- 
cal means.  Significantly  enough,  in  the  two  impor- 
tant phases  of  this  search  — the  location  of  the 
“central  crater  of  motor  power”  and  the  evocation 
of  “first  movements”  — she  eschewed  the  use  of 
music  altogether. 

It  is  these  experiments  in  the  production  of  “first 
movements”  that  must  here  concern  us  once  more. 
In  them  she  was  aiming  not  merely  at  the  produc- 
tion without  external  stimulation  of  creative  motor 
responses,  but  at  the  production  of  motor  responses 
each  of  which  should  result  in  a sequence  of  move- 
ment unfolding  along  the  line  of  its  specific  emo- 
tional origin.  Such  a sequence  implies  inherent  con- 
tinuity of  tone  as  well  as  progression  in  a consistent 
direction.  It  is  a parallel  in  its  own  medium  of  the 
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phrase  in  music  and  was  probably  being  sought  as 
such  by  Isadora.  Certainly  the  example  of  music 
was  not  absent  from  her  mind,  for  though  she 
worked  in  silence  she  declared  that  these  move- 
ments “seemed  to  create  themselves  from  the 
rhythm  of  some  invisible  music.”  A sequence  of 
movement  flowing  as  if  of  its  own  volition  from  a 
single  emotional  impulse  is  actually  a motor  phrase, 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  dance  move- 
ment and  the  basic  unit  of  composition.  It  is  the 
transformation  of  the  simple  feeling-acting  tech- 
nique, which  produces  individual  expressive  motions 
known  as  gestures,  into  the  broader  and  more  in- 
tensive stuff  which  we  call  movement  and  of  which 
art  is  made. 


of  the  character  of  the  motor  phrase,  perhaps,  in 
her  insistence  that  the  exercises  of  her  young  pupils 
always  have  an  entity  of  their  own  and  never  lapse 
into  isolated  movements  or  mere  muscular  exertion. 
What  she  may  have  done  in  this  field  when  she  led 
her  classes  into  improvisations  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  but  certainly  she  left  no  definite  instructions 
for  teaching  the  individual  discovery  of  “first  move- 
ments” and  the  development  of  the  motor  phrase. 

Again  our  pedagogue  must  turn  to  Stanislavsky 
for  general  guidance  if  not  for  specific  instructions. 
The  method  of  improvisation  is  undoubtedly  indi- 
cated here;  first,  for  the  gradual  strengthening  of 
the  ability  to  sustain  emotion,  and  second,  for  the 
recognition  of  the  natural  tendency  of  emotion  thus 
sustained  to  feed  upon  itself,  resulting,  almost  liter- 
ally of  its  own  volition,  in  invention  and  perception 
that  the  individual  is  unaware  of  possessing.  Stanis- 
lavsky’s practices  along  these  lines  are  helpful  but 
too  literal  on  the  one  hand  and  too  diffuse  on  the 
other,  for  the  dancer  must  concentrate  his  responses 
into  the  motor  field  exclusively  and  must  lift  them 
completely  out  of  the  category  of  merely  expressive 
gesture.  This  is  a by  no  means  impossible  transition, 
but  it  increases  immeasurably  the  dangers,  which 
already  inhere  in  Stanislavsky’s  method,  of  auto- 
hypnosis and  virtual  nervous  debauchery.  It  is  ex- 
tremely perilous  ground  on  which  our  pedagogue 
treads  here,  and  if  he  turns  back  fearing  his  re- 
sponsibility, he  need  not  consider  himself  cowardly. 
Many  dancers  have  turned  back  here,  for  the  work 
enters  the  rather  despised  field  of  pure  self-expres- 
sion, at  best,  and  from  there  may  easily  wander  off 
into  pathological  regions.  If  he  is  the  true  peda- 
gogue that  he  must  be  to  undertake  such  a textbook, 
however,  he  will  know  how  to  erect  the  necessary 
controls  which  the  artist-dancer,  who  is  not  neces- 
sarily a pedagogue  at  all,  will  not  know  how  to 
erect.  Actual  experimentation  has  already  been  done 
in  the  dance  field  which  eliminates  these  hazards 
and  the  chief  task  in  so  far  as  the  textbook  is  con- 
cerned is  to  reduce  the  experimentation  to  orderly 
principles  and  teachable  practices.  A delicate  job,  if 
you  will,  but  a perfectly  feasible  one,  and  without 
it  there  is  no  earthly  way  of  insuring  the  translation 
of  inner  emotional  impulsion  directly  into  the  stuff 
of  the  dance. 


Isadora  apparently  made  no  formal  adaptation 
whatever  of  these  extraordinary  experiments  to  her 
teaching  methods.  There  is  an  intuitive  awareness 


IV 

Thus  far  the  problem  has  been  altogether  a sub- 
cutaneous one,  so  to  speak;  but  the  instrument  of 
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the  dance  is  the  outward  body,  and  its  adjustment 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  demands  themselves.  The  greatest  potential 
singer  in  the  world  armed  with  the  most  magnificent 
songs  can  do  nothing  unless  he  has  an  adequate 
voice  and  complete  control  of  it,  and  the  dancer  is 
in  the  same  situation.  He  not  only  needs  to  know 
how  to  play  his  instrument,  but  he  must  also  build 
it  out  of  himself  and  keep  it  tuned  at  all  times.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  body  which  is  his  instrument 
is  a healthy  enough  body  to  take  him  through  his 
daily  living  without  limitation  or  disturbance;  the 
body  of  the  dancer  is  no  more  the  half-conscious 
vehicle  that  carries  him  about  from  home  to  busi- 
ness, fumbling  with  hats  and  coats,  papers  and  car- 
fare, than  the  singer’s  voice  is  the  sound-making 
apparatus  with  which  he  orders  his  coffee  and  chats 
about  the  weather.  The  dancer’s  body  is  a totally 
sentient  organism  capable  of  encompassing  move- 
ments far  more  extended  in  range  and  dynamism, 
speed  and  elasticity,  than  those  encountered  in 
routine  living.  It  makes  no  difference  at  all  that  in 
his  dancing  he  is  dealing  with  the  impulses  and  ex- 
periences of  nature,  projecting  only  the  passions  of 
men,  and  not  attempting  acrobatic  feats,  contortions, 
or  any  movements  that  violate  nature;  he  is  never- 
theless not  dealing  in  naturalistic  gestures  and  so- 
called  life  movements,  for  he  is  presenting  an  ideali- 
zation, an  interpretation,  a concentration  of  life 
experience,  which  because  it  is  less  diffuse  than 
actuality  must  be  correspondingly  more  intense. 


How,  then,  to  prepare  the  body  for  this  larger- 
than-life  function?  Isadora  was  convinced  that  some 
form  of  gymnastic  training  was  necessary  before 
dance  training  as  such  could  begin,  but  she  is  not 
specific  about  what  it  should  consist  of.  There  are 
certain  things,  however,  that  she  knew  it  should  not 
consist  of,  and  these  help  to  clear  the  ground.  First, 
it  must  not  be  mere  muscle  development.  The 
dancer  is  not  a professional  strong  man  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  flex  his  biceps,  lift  weights  and  put 
shot;  neither  his  individual  musculature  nor  his 
skills  are  ends  in  themselves  and  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  develop  them  as  such.  Worse  because  the 
body  is  a wonderfully  efficient  organism  which,  for 
the  conservation  of  its  energy,  makes  everything 
habitual  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  order  to  avoid 
sending  every  incoming  impression  through  the 
whole  taxing  process  of  emotional  awareness  and 


conscious  examination,  it  establishes  short  cuts  at 
the  first  opportunity  by  which  familiar  stimuli  can 
be  shunted  off  immediately  to  familiar  reactions 
practically  automatically.  Thus  the  exercises  which 
through  repetition  enlarge  muscles  soon  become  as- 
sociated with  no  other  function,  and  result  in  move- 
ment that  is  emotionally  barren  and  the  very  re- 
verse of  expressive.  The  dancer’s  habit  of  moving 
must  be  made  such  that  movement  is  never  an  end 
in  itself  but  always  the  outward  result  of  an  inward 
awareness. 


It  follows,  then,  that  no  series  of  set  movements, 
whatever  their  virtues  for  muscle  development,  can 
be  established  as  a training  technique.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  they  are  devised  according  to  an 
impersonal,  scientific  plan,  or  are  merely  an  adapta- 
tion of  some  individual  artist’s  personal  inspiration 
crystalized  into  a vocabulary.  The  dancer  must  be 
trained  neither  to  make  somebody  else’s  movements 
nor  to  resort  to  mechanically  contrived  routines, 
but  quite  to  the  contrary  every  ounce  of  his  energy 
must  be  directed  to  the  task  of  moving  in  his  own 
highly  personal  and  essentially  unique  manner.  Ob- 
viously, the  exercises  by  which  he  builds  his  bodily 
technique  must  consist  accordingly  of  movements 
drawn  out  of  himself  as  responses  to  emotional 
stimuli,  but  calculated  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
his  physical  capacity  along  all  the  required  gym- 
nastic lines. 

Isadora  met  this  problem  in  a way  that  is  cer- 
tainly too  simple  for  the  wider  field  of  today,  but 
that  is  nevertheless  indicative  of  her  intentions  and 
perhaps  even  of  a line  of  practical  development. 
Her  exercises  (and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
gymnastics  that  she  advocated  as  pre-dance  training 
were  given  to  her  young  pupils  through  any  other 
channel)  consisted  of  movement  processes  common 
to  everybody  in  the  round  of  ordinary  experience 
— walking,  running,  skipping,  leaping,  and  the  like. 
In  making  use  of  these  materials  she  was  assuredly 
putting  nothing  arbitrary  or  external  upon  the 
pupils,  but  was  taking  advantage  of  natural  and, 
indeed,  inevitable  motor  patterns  of  their  own  as  a 
basis  for  operation.  Though  they  were  far  too 
habitual  even  in  young  children  to  be  considered  as 
inherently  creative  movement,  she  actually  re- 
oriented them  so  that  they  were  in  large  measure 
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creatively  produced.  Whether  or  not  this  was  pos- 
sible with  any  but  young  children,  or  even  invari- 
ably with  them,  is  open  to  question,  but  it  was 
definitely  accomplished  in  many  cases.  To  see  such 
elementary  movements  as  these  performed  in  this 
way  is  to  realize  how  little  elaboration  and  extrava- 
gance of  movement  are  necessary  to  command  at- 
tention, to  achieve  a transfer  of  emotional  experi- 
ence and  to  provide  genuine  artistic  satisfaction, 
when  there  is  a complete  unison  of  inward  prompt- 
ing and  outward  manifestation. 

Because  Isadora’s  dance  was  simple  in  its  gym- 
nastic demands,  she  was  undoubtedly  able  to  develop 
all  the  needed  strength,  elasticity  and  endurance 
under  cover  of  these  natural  movements.  But  for 
increased  requirements  along  these  lines,  her  method 


(or  at  least  this  aspect  of  it)  remains  substantially 
sound  with  only  a corresponding  increase  in  di- 
mensions. Actually  the  different  types  of  movement 
of  which  the  body  is  capable  are  remarkably  few; 
tension  and  relaxation,  flexion  and  extension,  ro- 
tation, torsion  and  transfer  of  weight  come  pretty 
close  to  covering  the  entire  range  in  broad  terms. 
If  our  inspired  pedagogue  will  only  devise  themes 
for  improvisation  with  emotional  demands  designed 
explicitly  to  result  in  each  of  these  necessary  ele- 
ments of  movement  and  to  bring  into  play  in  turn 
and  in  conjunction  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
he  can  succeed  in  his  more  intensive  medium  as 
Isadora  succeeded  in  her  simple  one.  If  he  is  really 
qualified  to  prepare  this  exemplary  textbook,  he  can 
evolve  a thorough  and  practicable  method  for  the 
vigorous  technical  training  of  the  dancer’s  body 
without  resorting  to  a single  superimposed  routine 
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or  a solitary  example  of  formal  gymnastics.  He  will 
not,  perhaps,  produce  acrobats  thus,  but  he  will 
produce  dancers,  provided  always  that  he  has  talent 
to  work  with. 

V 

Another  element  in  this  pre-dance  gymnastic 
training  has  to  do  with  guarding  the  individuality 
of  every  dancer’s  style  of  movement.  Isadora’s  use 
of  natural  movement  for  training  purposes  at  least 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  problem,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  solve  it,  at  its  source.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  call  walking,  running  and  skipping  natural, 
but  they  are  natural  to  the  race  rather  than  to  the 
individual.  Every  individual  will  walk  and  run  dif- 
ferently according  to  his  bodily  formations  and 
those  less  tangible  aspects  of  his  personality  which 
we  call  his  temperament;  what  then  is  the  natural 
way  to  walk?  Is  there  some  ideal  racial  norm  that 
must  be  discovered  and  imitated?  If  so,  is  this 
natural  to  the  individual  who,  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices, will  behave  otherwise?  If  not,  is  whatever  way 
the  individual  happens  to  walk  natural  to  him  even 
if  it  is  perhaps  caused  by  some  muscular  or  nervous 
abnormality?  Is  deformity  or  eccentricity  the  same 
thing  as  individuality?  If  so^  might  it  not  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  just  to  forget  all  about  pre- 
serving individuality  and  begin  superimposing  har- 
monious routines  that  will  obscure  it? 

If  we  are  to  encourage  the  individual  to  move 
according  to  his  particular  endowments,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  at  the  same  time  not  to  encourage 
him  to  emphasize  his  weaknesses  to  his  ultimate 
destruction.  First,  obviously,  we  must  help  him  to 
establish  his  norm.  This  will  involve  consideration 
of  basic  body  mechanics,  the  correction  of  postural 
misalignments  and  the  removal  of  the  psychic  dis- 
turbances of  which  they  are  frequently  the  result. 
Here,  again,  our  erudite  pedagogue  will  have  to 
call  in  an  expert,  for  he  has  found  the  juncture  of 
the  dance  with  therapy  of  a closely  related  type. 
Much  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  methods  curious- 
ly akin  to  that  which  lies  at  the  center  of  Isadora’s 
theory,  for  in  making  these  postural  and  mechanical 
adjustments  in  the  body,  the  most  advanced  practice 
makes  use  of  mental  imagery  to  produce  reactions 
in  deep  muscles  that  are  not  under  voluntary  con- 
trol. However,  our  textbook,  being  thorough  and 
consistent,  will  inevitably  demand  not  only  theoreti- 
cal quotations  but  also  personal  tuition  from  a 
“body  mechanician’’  — a Mabel  Elsworth  Todd,  for 


example,  or  a Lulu  Sweigard  or  a Margaret  Pauld- 
ing, who  stem  from  her  teaching  directly  or  indi- 
rectly — both  for  the  establishment  of  the  individ- 
ual norm  in  the  first  place  and  for  frequent  periodic 
checks  to  make  sure  that  it  is  being  maintained. 
Until  some  such  practice  is  instituted,  talking  about 
natural  movement  and  the  preservation  of  indi- 
viduality is  just  so  much  loose  and  romantic  verbi- 
age. And  that  is  exactly  the  stuff  that  our  whole 
project  is  designed  to  destroy. 

VI 

Here,  perhaps,  would  end  the  first  volume  of  the 
textbook.  By  means  strictly  in  accord  with  Isadora’s 
theory  but  employing  the  best  contemporary  tech- 
nical developments,  it  has  produced  a dancer.  There 
is  much  more,  indeed,  to  be  treated  of  from  the 
same  source  and  in  the  same  manner  before  the 
subject  is  finished.  The  dancer,  once  produced,  must 
learn  to  compose  his  dances,  to  choose  his  music, 
to  design  his  costumes,  and  the  basis  of  his  pro- 
cedure is  admirably  set  forth  in  principle  in  Isa- 
dora’s essays  and  autobiography.  For  all  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  sense  of  beauty  that  is  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  her,  she  has  argued  eloquently  for  what  is 
sometimes  called  ugliness,  and  her  method  of 
evolving  form  out  of  content  is  worthy  of  the 
deepest  study;  her  restoration  of  the  body  from 
exile  is  still  not  understood  or  practiced  as  it  should 
be;  and  even  in  her  attitude  to  music,  the  least 
amenable  of  her  theories,  there  are  pregnant  hints 
about  modern  music  and  the  future  in  general. 

Our  newly  made  dancer  must  have  an  insight 
into  the  rather  profound  aesthetics  of  his  great 
preceptor  in  order  to  allow  her  to  lead  him  into 
paths  which  she  herself  never  traveled.  He  will 
discover,  for  one  thing,  that  her  dance  was  lyric 
because  all  art  is  lyric  in  the  beginning.  The  artist 
first  gives  expression  to  his  personal  emotions,  even 
though  he  may  couch  them  in  heroic  and  imperson- 
al terms.  (Isadora  “never  once  danced  a solo,’’  but 
“tried  always  to  be  the  Chorus.’’)  Next  he  material- 
izes a protagonist,  a concentrated  figure  who  dances 
with  the  chorus;  and  finally  an  antagonist  emerges 
as  well  — and  the  theatre  is  born.  The  lyric  base 
has  not  been  destroyed  but  augmented,  and  the 
contemporary  trend  of  the  dance  toward  the  theatre 
can  find  orderly  principles  for  its  procedure  in 
Isadora’s  lyric  precedent. 

All  that,  however,  is  for  Volume  Two. 
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The  music  of  Jean  Baptiste  Lully  is  often  noted 
but  little  played.  Music  Press  has  performed  a real 
service  by  publishing  the  only  available  editions  of 
certain  important  works  by  Lully  and  Beethoven. 
Of  these,  the  Lully  is  more  significant  because  of 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  his  scores  in  this  country.  It 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  Lully’s  works  would  be 
issued  in  their  entirety;  however,  the  suite  of  five 
pieces  comprises  selections  from  his  finest  operas: 
“Thesee,  Proserpine,  Atys,  Amadis.”  It  has  been  re- 
corded for  Columbia  (M-376)  by  Maurice  Cauchie 
in  Paris.  Music  Press  might  now  issue  a suite  from 
Lully’s  ballets,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  many  would 
find  this  music  of  a different  character,  since  his 
operas  and  ballets  are  hardly  distinguishable.  They 
were  opera-ballets  with  almost  equal  amounts  of 
song  and  dance. 

A century  after  Lully’s  death  the  contradanse 
became  popular  in  France  and  Vienna.  Beethoven 
wrote  a set  of  twelve.  They  are  early  Beethoven, 
but  none  of  his  music  is  more  charming  than  the 
first  contradanse.  The  theme  in  the  seventh  was 
used  by  Beethoven  in  four  other  works,  in  a col- 
lection of  contradanses  for  piano;  in  another  piano 
work,  opus  35;  in  the  ballet  “The  Creatures  of 
Prometheus’’  (choreography  by  Vigano,  1801);  and 
in  the  finale  of  the  Third  Symphony. 

Victor’s  outstanding  dance  release  of  the  month 
is  their  recording  of  the  music  from  the  ballet,  “The 
Prospect  Before  Us”  (M-857).  Constant  Lambert 
has  arranged  music  by  England’s  greatest  eighteenth 
century  composer,  William  Boyce,  and  conducts  the 
Sadler’s  Wells  Orchestra.  Boyce  was  primarily  a 
church  composer  who  wrote  organ  music,  but  found 
time  to  compose  eight  symphonies  and  twelve 
sonatas  for  two  violins.  Although  the  music  obvi- 
ously profits  from  the  magnificent  arrangement  of 
Lambert  — and  it  stands  above  Respighi’s  for  “La 
Boutique  Fantasque”  or  Tommasini’s  for  “The  Good 
Humoured  Ladies”  — there  is  no  question  but  that 
Boyce’s  original  contribution  was  infinitely  more 
than  a Handelian  imitation. 


“The  Prospect  Before  Us,”  which  has  choreographv 
by  de  Valois  and  decor  “after  Rowlandson,”  was 
produced  in  1940  — the  first  year  of  this  war.  Its 
plot  is  based  on  an  actual  incident  occurring  in  1789, 
related  in  Eber’s  “History  of  the  King’s  Theatre.” 
It  involves  the  rivalries  of  two  theatrical  managers 
to  secure  dancers  for  a ballet  season.  The  five 
scenes  portray  the  rehearsal,  the  burning  of  the 
King’s  Theatre,  a street  scene  (with  a fascinating 
fugato),  the  ballet  performance,  and  the  finale  in 
which  the  two  managers  become  reconciled. 

One  of  the  most  effective  scores  for  piano  and 
orchestra  of  the  1930’s  was  Rachmaninov’s  “Rhap- 
sody on  a Theme  by  Paganini.”  It  was  recorded 
soon  after  its  completion  in  1934  by  the  composer 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  now  is  repre- 
sented a second  time  on  discs  by  Benno  Moiseivitch 
and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Basil  Cameron  (Victor  M-855).  It  would  be 
hard  to  surpass  Rachmaninov’s  own  performance, 
but  Moiseivitch  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  can 
master  the  piece.  Perhaps  the  advances  in  recording 
technique  would  justify  a new  recording  if  it  were 
outstanding,  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  not. 

Rachmaninov’s  music,  in  the  form  of  twenty-four 
variations,  was  used  as  on  the  records,  except  for  a 
repeat  of  number  eighteen  at  the  end,  for  the  ballet 
“Paganini”  (choreography,  Fokine;  decor,  Soudei- 
kine,  London  1939).  The  music  and  the  story  of 
Paganini’s  life  both  seem  well  suited  to  theatrical 
presentation,  but  none  of  the  three  scenes  — in  the 
concert  hall,  in  the  country,  at  work  — were  well 
realized.  If  anything  besides  the  anticipation  of  a 
great  collaboration  made  the  ballet  a success,  it  was 
certainly  the  aural  element.  The  theme  of  “Paga- 
nini” is  no  new  one  to  ballet.  St.  Leon’s  “Violon  du 
Diable”  (1849)  is  but  one  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ballets  which  pictured  the  supposed  relationship 
between  a violinist  and  the  devil.  Recently  Frederick 
Ashton  choreographed  “Apparitions”  on  a similar 
theme.  B.H. 
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FEBRUARY 

1.  Paul  Draper  and  Larry  Adler.  Y.M.H.A.,  New  York  City 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  San  Francisco 

2.  Carmalita  Maracci  and  group.  Olympia,  Washington 
Ballet  Theatre  (to  Feb.  8).  Montreal 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Santa  Barbara,  California 

3.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Long  Beach,  California 

4.  La  Meri  lecture:  The  Spanish  Dance.  Master  Institute.  New  York  City 
Martha  Graham  and  company.  Philadelphia 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Los  Angeles,  California  (through  7th) 

5.  Maracci  and  group.  Seattle,  Washington 

7.  La  Meri  and  group.  Washington  Irving  High  School.  New  York  City 
Humphrey- Weidman  company  (program  features  “Decade”).  108  West  16th  Street, 

New  York  City 

8.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  San  Diego,  California  (also  the  9th) 

Humphrey- Weidman  Company  (as  above) 

9.  Maracci  and  group.  Salinas,  Washington 

Harold  Courlander  lecture:  Dance  and  Dance  Drama  in  Haiti.  108  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  City 

Ballet  Theatre.  Toronto,  Ontario  (through  15th) 

Martha  Graham  and  company.  Guild  Theatre.  New  York  City 

10.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Los  Angeles,  California  (also  11th) 

11.  La  Meri  and  group  in  folk  dances.  Master  Institute.  New  York  City 
Maria  Gambarelli.  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania 

12.  Argentinita  and  group.  Cosmopolitan  Opera  House.  New  York  City 
Maracci  and  group.  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Pasadena,  California 

13.  Ruth  Page,  Bentley  Stone  and  company.  Dallas,  Texas 
Maria  Gambarelli.  Fredonia,  New  York 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Los  Angeles,  California  (through  the  15th) 

14.  Humphrey-Weidman  and  company.  108  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

15.  Peggy  Taylor.  Carnegie  Chamber  Music  Hall.  New  York  City 
Humphrey-Weidman  (as  above) 

16.  Maria  Gambarelli.  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Ballet  Theatre.  Hamilton,  Ontario 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Phoenix,  Arizona 
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17.  Jane  Dudley,  Sophie  Maslow,  William  Bales  and  group.  108  West  16th  Street,  New 

York  City 

Mona  Montes  and  Alexis  Dolinoff:  Rainbow  Room  debut.  New  York  City 

Ballet  Theatre.  London,  Ontario 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  El  Paso,  Texas 

18.  Maria  Gambarelli.  Brantford,  Ontario 
Jane  Dudley,  etc.  (as  above) 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Amarillo,  Texas 

19.  Don  Chambers,  “Squares  and  Rounds.”  West  Side  Y.M.C.A.  New  York  City 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Dallas,  Texas 

20.  Bella  Reine.  American  debut  recital.  Carnegie  Chamber  Music  Hall.  New  York  City 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Maria  Gambarelli.  Monroe,  Michigan 

Jan  Veen  and  Erika  Thimey.  Los  Angeles,  California 

21.  Humphrey- Weidman  company  present  “Passacaglia.”  108  West  16th  Street,  New 

York  City 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

22.  Ballet  Theatre.  “Pillar  of  Fire,”  debut  (Tudor-Schoenberg).  Chicago,  Illinois 
Humphrey- Weidman  (as  above) 

23.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Martha  Graham  and  company.  Guild  Theatre.  New  York  City 

24.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

25.  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Wichita,  Kansas 

26.  Maria  Gambarelli.  Connorsville,  Indiana 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Waco,  Texas 

27.  Maria  Gambarelli.  Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Russian  War  Relief:  Dance  Benefit.  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

28.  Humphrey-Weidman  company.  108  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 
Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Houston,  Texas 


The  American  Dance.  University  of  California.  January  5 to  February  26. 

Ballet:  History,  Art  and  Practice.  University  of  Minnesota.  January  7 to  February  28. 

Dancers  in  Movement:  Photographs  by  Gjon  Mili.  Auditorium  Gallery.  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  New 
York  City.  January  13  to  March  1. 

Painters  as  Ballet  Designers.  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  San  Francisco.  January  19  to 
February  16. 

Dancing  through  Two  Centuries:  1740-1940.  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York.  February  10  to  May  3. 


